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ing, until I, myself, was more than half convinced. But Grandma
had her doubts.
There was a small streak of romanticism in Grandma's make-
up which the presence in her household of an orphan alien un-
covered. As our acquaintance ripened into genuine affection, she
become more and more concerned about my past. Who was I?
After my parents' death, why had no one appeared to claim me?
Just how much of my early childhood did I remember?
We had gone into the matter several times, without bringing
out any satisfying information. I remembered clearly my name
and birthday, the big stone house overlooking Havana, where we
had lived. And a fat black cook who smoked long cigars while
holding me on her lap, a mango tree under which I played with
a little girl, carriage rides far into the country with my father and
mother, an old priest who came often to talk with my mother.
Much less clearly, but not less certainly, I could recall Grand-
father Solano. He was a big, grave and kindly man with snow-
white hair who always seemed to be riding a horse, and who was
not on friendly terms with my father. He lived on a hill surrounded
by great fields of sugar cane, with many thatched huts near the
house, and many, many negroes living in them. Aunt Isobel, who
came often to our house in Havana, was very beautiful, and took
mother and me out for rides. Uncle Manuel, who came sometimes,
was tall and dark and taught me to ride a horse. There were some
cousins, but I could not recall their names.
Curiously, I remembered leaving Havana, but had no recollec-
tion of arriving in New York, and almost none of the inter-
vening months until I went to live with Tony. They probably
were without unusual incident. Suddenly the even flow of our
lives had been broken. My father was carried from the house and
never came back, servants disappeared. An atmosphere of hushed
solemnity in which I seemed to have no part, yet sensed as
disastrous, settled over the house. A day or so later, when my
mother also disappeared, the only world I knew collapsed.
The days, or weeks, I spent at Tony's were as years. I under-
stood, of course, that my father and mother had died, but no
one took the trouble to explain the circumstances. When I slipped
away and joined the torchlight procession, and was taken in by
Shorty McGurk, my feelings of thankfulness and relief were so
deep and my dread of being returned so great, I dared not
discuss it even with him.. Having thus severed all contacts with